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number of persons to a family and to a dwelling in certain cities, the selection 
of cities for comparative purposes on the basis of composition of population, 
frequency of percentages found to exist between school population and total 
population, ratio between number of regular classrooms and special class- 
rooms in 221 elementary-school buildings, and others to the number of 75. 
Some of the general conclusions reached by the author after emerging from 
this almost bewildering array of statistical tabulations are: (1) lack of any 
systematic building programs in many large school systems results in failure 
to recognize acceptable standards, to locate buildings with direct reference 
to future population or school needs, and to purchase adequate sites in 
advance; (2) the measurement of the school building plant with the aid of a 
score card can be done with advantage to the executive authorities; and 
(3) a school building program should include the measurement of population, 
the measurement of the school plant, and the measurement of the ability of 
the community to pay for extensions to the school plant. 

The Gary Schools: A General Account by Abraham Flexner and Frank P. 
Backman; Industrial Work by Charles R. Richards; and Organization 
and Administration by George D. Strayer and Frank P. Backman. 
New York: General Education Board, 1918. 25 cents, 15 cents, and 
25 cents. 

These volumes are three of eight to be published to set forth the results 
of the study of the Gary Public Schools made under the direction of the 
General Education Board. The General Account presents a view of the 
entire system by summarizing the separate reports in chapters on science 
teaching, industrial work, physical training and play, household arts, and 
organization and administration. Besides these summaries there appear in 
this volume discussions relative to the industries and the people of Gary, 
plan and plant, course of study, classroom instruction and tests, auditorium 
and religious instruction, enrolment, attendance, and pupil progress and 
costs. 

In his survey of the industrial work Mr. Richards devotes a chapter 
each to shopwork in the schools as a whole, shops and tests in the Emerson 
School, shops and tests in the Froebel School, shopwork in the Jefferson 
School, drawing and handwork, forms and records. A concluding chapter 
is devoted to a summary and conclusions. There is also an appendix con- 
taining tables giving in detail the products of the several school shops and 
practical tests in machine-shop, forge, foundry, printing, woodworking, sheet 
metal, and plumbing. 
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The authors of the volume on organization and administration discuss 
such topics as comparative cost, supervision and administration, use of 
plant, organization, plant, program, and present-day problems. There is 
also an appendix made up of the following seven tables: Emerson School 
Program, Froebel School Program, Beveridge School Program, Special Work 
of All Froebel Classes, Division of Day at Froebel School, Program of 
School No. 12 Passiac, and Proposed Froebel School Program. On a whole, 
the material in each of the volumes will find a welcome in the field of school 
administration. A survey of a school system which has the reputation that 
the Gary schools have cannot fail to interest all those engaged in educational 
administration. 

Hobson, Esie Garland. Educational Legislation and Administration in the 
State of New York from IJJJ to 1850. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago, 191 8. Pp. 267. 

This is the first of a series of monographs on educational legislation now 
in perparation by former or present graduate students in the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. The following statement by 
Professor Jernegan in the introduction to the volume presents the purposes 
contemplated in the monographs: "These monographs are intended to 
supply, in part, the gap in our knowledge of the educational legislation of 
various states. Owing to the large amount of such legislation, especially 
with respect to private institutions, it is not practicable to print, in this 
series, the text of all the educational acts passed. However, in order to 
provide the student of our educational history with the information which 
he must have in order to find easily the text of every educational act passed, 
there will be printed, in an appendix, as complete a list as possible of the 
titles of such acts, with exact references to the sources where each may be 
found. It is intended that every act, or portion of an act, bearing directly 
on education, shall be recorded. This will include not only public acts, but 
those of a private character, relating to every type of institution in which 
instruction was given as well as to literary, scientific, or miscellaneous 
societies whose purposes was the discovery or spread of knowledge. It is 
the purpose of these studies to analyze this legislation and make it intelli- 
gible, in chapters which will set forth the general factors that account for the 
legislation, its characteristic features, the relation of the state to adminis- 
tration, support, teachers, curriculum, and other features of the public 
systems established, including elementary, secondary, and higher institu- 
tions. Other chapters, varying with individual states, will deal with special 
types of legislation involving such subjects as the development of city 



